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indeed the employers frequently claimed. There can be little doubt that
the industrial expansion of the eighteenth century absorbed much of
that terrible residuum of beggars and vagrants which had been so great
a problem in the sixteenth, seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries.
Sir Josiah Child stated as obvious facts on which all men were agreed:
1.  That our poor in England have always been in a most sad and wretched
condition, some famished for want of bread, others starved with cold and
nakedness, and many whole families in all the out-parts of cities and great
towns, commonly remain in a languishing, nasty and useless condition, un-
comfortable to themselves and unprofitable to the kingdom....
2.  That the children of the poor bred up in beggary and laziness, do by
that means become not only of unhealthy bodies, and more than ordinarily
subject to many loathesome diseases, whereof very many die in their tender
age, and if any of them do arrive to years of strength, they are, by their idle
habits... rendered for ever after indisposed to labour, and serve only to stock
the kingdom with thieves and beggars.169
Simond, who visited England in 1810-1i, writes: 'vices and poverty
are less apparent than in any other country I know, not excepting the
United States*. The reduction of the mass of the submerged and unem-
ployable must have followed from the growth of trade, the check to the
consumption of gin, the improvement in health and administrative
changes in the management of parish children. The parish nurses, who
were said to hire out to beggars the infants in their charge, were super-
seded. The workhouses received deserted children irrespective of their
settlement, and parishes became less rigid in refusing relief to the un-
settled poor. The practice of exposing infants in the street or leaving
them on the door-steps of well-to-do people, very general in the earlier
part of the century, declined; 'dropping of children is but little known
at present', said Malcolm in i8o8.170 The complaints as to crowds of
beggars in the streets gradually diminish, and it is clear from the
Mendicity Report of 1815, much as it is concerned with the appalKng
problems of vagrancy and the stream of destitute Irish daily arriving in
London, that there were fewer than there had been thirty years before.
This, Sir Nathaniel Conant, a Bow Street magistrate of thirty-three
years' standing, ascribed to * a certain liberality in parish officers, which
did not exist formerly, and to the facility which the poor have by means
of the police magistrates, to get relief from parish officers'* 'You walk